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XII. — The 'ApxiXoxoi of Cratinus and Callias 6 \aicic6ir\ovTo<; 
By Professor ROLLIN H. TANNER 

DENISON UNIVERSITY 

In no country, not even in free America, has freedom of 
speech been more fully enjoyed than in Greece during the 
time of the Old Comedy. Every event in the life of the 
great statesmen of that time was made the subject of the 
ridicule of the comic poets, who were as merciless in their 
attacks as are the cartoonists of our day. Probably no poet 
of the Old Comedy, not even Aristophanes, was so keen and 
so severe as Cratinus in lampooning the shortcomings of 
public men. This characteristic appears strongly in his 
'Apx^oxoi, which is probably the earliest of his comedies 
from which we have fragments. The play takes its name 
from the great ' inventor ' * of iambic verse, renowned for 
his biting sarcasm and his satire. A reading of the fragments 
will show how thoroughly the namesake breathes the spirit 
of the great iambic poet. 

Concerning the date of the 'A^t'Xo^oi there has been 
substantial agreement among scholars. 2 In a fragment (1 K) 
quoted from this play by Plutarch, Cim. io, 3 we have a 
reference to the death of Cimon, which occurred in the second 

1 The ancient tradition that Archilochus invented iambic verse is not to be 
interpreted literally, according to modern criticism. Cf. Hauvette, Archiloqtte, 
136. 

2 Bergk, Commentationum de reliquiis comoediae Atticae libri II, 20 ; Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Gr. 11, 25-26; Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. 1, n ; Zelle, De comoediarum 
Gr. saec. quint, actarum lemporibus definiendis, 9; Clinton, Fast. Hell. 55 ; 
Leo, Quaest. Aristoph. 19 ; Muhl, Zur Cesch. d. alt-att. Kom. 63. 

3 Kay<b yap rjixovv Mi)Tp6fitos 6 ypap.paT(i>s 
ffbv dvSpi 0el<p Kal (ptXo&vorr&Tcp 

Kal irdvr aplffT(p twv TlaveW^vwp vptbrcfj 
~K.Lp.WL \Lwapdv yijpas eiwxoipxvos 
alC>va. iravra trvvdiaTptyeiv. 6 8t Xtiribp 
P4Pi]K€ Tpirepos. 
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half of the year 44Q. 4 This reference is of such an intimate 
nature that it would be timely only within a short time after 
the death of the admired statesman (cf. Bergk, op. cit. 20). 
Bergk was therefore led to date the play soon after Olympiad 
82, 3 (450/449), and his conclusion has been generally ac- 
cepted, with a strong tendency on the part of many to 
follow Clinton in assigning the play definitely to the 
year 448. 

There is however a scholium on Luc. Jup. trag. 48, which, 
when rightly understood, will not only materially assist us 
in fixing the date definitely, but will also illustrate the poet's 
fondness for invective and for the ridicule of prominent men. 
This rather troublesome passage contains four statements 
about a certain Callias which we need to consider : 

1. 6 pkv KaAAias ovtos, a>s Kpcmvos 'Ap^iXd^ots <j>r)<riv, 'hnroviKOv 
vlbs rjv tov Srj/wv MeAtrevs, 

2. is Api<TTO<$>avrfi "Opais, ttAootios km irao-)(T)Tiwv kcu. wo TropviStW 
?>ui<f>opovp.evos koI koXokols Tpi<ptav. 

3. eis 5 Si o-Tiy/MTiav avTov Kpcmvos KmpuoSti cos hm tG>v Kardxptuv ' 
ot yap 8av«£op,ev<H Tots KTijcreis vmTldto-av koI iiriypiMpov avras irpos to 
yivvxTKecrOai, oti VTrodr/Kai ticriv. 

4. Kw/ja&i Si aurov KpaTivos kcu. &s $o>kou yvvaiKa p.oi)(€v(ravTa Kai 
Tpia TaXavra Sovto. eis to p.i) KpiOrjvcu. 

In the passage in Lucian to which this scholium applies, 
ev ocrot? Be aya0ol<; K.aXKia<s Kai MeiSia? ical "SiapBavdiraWo^ 
\nrepTpvqb5>VT€<; Kai t&v vq¥ avrok KaTairrvovre; , it seems prob- 
able that the Callias referred to is the famous Ba,Bovxo<> \a«- 
K07r\ovTos, 6 a contemporary of Cimon, and the wealthiest 
man of his generation in ancient Athens. His wealth was said 
to have amounted to two hundred talents (Lys. 19, 48), and 
this fortune, accumulated by him and conserved and increased 

4 Thuc. 1, 112, 1-4; Diod. xn, 4, 6; Plut. Cim. i9;Busolt, Gr. Gesch? in, 
1, 342 ; Meyer, Forsch. u, 14 f. 

6 Professor Capps has suggested that the usual language of the scholia 
would favor the reading <!» Si kt\. 

6 Plut. Arist. 5, 25; Schol. Ar. Nub. 64; Frag. Hist. Gr. v, 15; Suid. Xait- 
(c6irXowTO»; Photius, Xa/cKiTrXoi/Tov; Hesych. XaKKoVXovros. 
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by his son Hipponicus, was the largest fortune possessed by 
any Greek family of the fifth century. 7 

The grandson of this Callias was, of course, also an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy man, but he squandered his fortune and 
spent the last years of his life in penury and died a pauper. 8 
His outstanding characteristics are those of a spendthrift, 
while the name of his grandfather became a synonym for 
wealth. 9 In the passage in Lucian from which the above 
quotation is taken Damis is complaining of Zeus's poor 
management in letting the noblest men of the world go un- 
rewarded for their good deeds and heaping up luxury and 
pleasure for those who do not deserve it. Socrates, Aristides, 
and Phocion are cited as examples of the former and Callias, 
Midias, and Sardanapallus of the latter. It is hardly to be 
thought that the Callias referred to by Lucian is the man 
who reaped the reward of his extravagance and haughtiness. 
This certainly would not be an apt illustration of the point 
Lucian is trying to make. The \a/c#o7r\ovTo? has a much 
better claim to a place in this triumvirate of wealth. 

From several ancient references to Callias 6 XaKKOTrXovro'; 
we learn that the charge contained in the words inreprpv- 
<f>covT€^ teal t5»v v<$> avrofc KaTairrvovTefi exactly fits his 
character. Plutarch, Arist. 5, 5 f., calls him mp.oTaro'; 
avOpayrrwv Kal irapavonwTaTO 1 ;, and says {Arist. 25, 3-6), 
on the authority of Aeschines the Socratic, 10 that he was 

'Plut. Cim. 4; Arist. 25; Andoc. 1, 130; Lys. 19, 48; Nepos, Alcib. 2, 1; 
Isoc. 16, 31. 

8 Ar. Eccl. 810 and Schol. ; Ath. 537 b-c. 

9 Aeschines Socraticus in Plut. Arist. 25 ; Max. Tyr. 39, 5 f. ; Lys. 19, 48; 
Andoc. 1, 130. 

10 Muller-Striibing, Aristoph. u. d. hist. Kritik, 584, in his disparagement 
of Aeschines the Socratic, is unduly influenced by Athenaeus and Lysias. 
Athenaeus, 220 a-c, e, calls Aeschines a slanderer. But, as every one knows, 
Athenaeus himself is much given to retailing slander, and in this passage he is 
especially interested in maintaining his thesis that the philosophers are worse 
slanderers than the comic poets. Furthermore the statements which he 
attributes to Aeschines are no worse than those which might be attributed to 
very many other ancient writers to prove that they were slanderers. Athenaeus 
makes out Socrates and Plato to be just as bad if not worse than Aeschines 
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accused of allowing his cousin Aristides, with his wife and 
children, to be destitute of the very necessities of life, although 
he himself was the richest man in Athens and had often 
profited by his cousin's influence with the Athenian people. 
And although, at Callias' request, Aristides came forward 
and denied the charge, this accusation would not have had 
the great influence which it seems to have had with the 
judges, if Callias had had a reputation for generosity. Lucian, 
Tim. 24, thinks that Callias did not deserve his wealth and 
contrasts him with Aristides. He makes Plutus say that if 
he had had his sight and had been able to see where he was 
going, he would never have left Aristides and gone over to 
Hipponicus and Callias. 

Nepos, Cim. 1,3, describes Callias, the husband of Elpinice, 
who is rightly identified with 6 \a>uc6ir\ovTo<! u by Kirchrter 
(Prosopogr. 7825), as "non tarn generosus quam pecuniosus," 
and Dio Chrysostomus, Or. 73 (56), 6, n, 190 Von Arnim, 

(cf. 219 a-f, 220 e-f), but any statement quoted on the authority of Socrates 
or Plato would be accepted at once as worthy of the highest credence. Lysias' 
invective against Aeschines, quoted by Athenaeus, 611 d-612 e, occurs in a 
speech which Lysias delivered in a case against Aeschines for a debt. Welcker 
(" Unachtheit d. Rede d. Lys. g. d. Soc. Aesch.," Kl. Schr. 1, 412, 430 = R h. 
Mus. 11 (1834), 391-410) denies the genuineness of this speech of Lysias on 
the ground that these charges are too much out of harmony with what we 
know of the life of Aeschines. For (1) one would gain a high opinion of his 
character from his writings, as both Lysias and Athenaeus admit; (2) the 
testimonies to his character are the best; (3) he was intimately associated 
with Socrates and his school, and was one of the few close friends who were 
present at his death ; and (4) he wrote against the very vices of which he is 
accused by Lysias in his speech. Besides, Lysias is not given to such un- 
founded slander. But even if the speech were to be regarded as genuine, we 
must remember that Lysias was pleading a case in court, and that such abuse 
was a common means of winning a case in his day. Further, even if Aeschines 
were a slanderer and a dissolute fellow, he would probably be correct in a 
historical allusion given merely by way of illustration, and dealing with men 
who lived long before his day, and in whom he probably had no especial per- 
sonal interest. Besides, this allusion occurs in his writings, which were ad- 
mitted even by Lysias and Athenaeus to be of a high order. 

11 In an article entitled " Callias 6 \a(CK6irXo</Tos, the Husband of El- 
pinice," which I now have ready for publication, I believe I have established 
this identification beyond a reasonable doubt. 
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calls him rairetvos. Kraft, in Pauly, Realencyclopadie, 11, 
79-80, and Boeckh, Staatsh. d. Ath. i 3 , 568, interpret the 
expressions " non tam generosus quam pecuniosus " and 
Taireivos as implying an obscure origin, but our lexica 
give evidence of the use of generosus and Tcnreivds as re- 
ferring to moral character, and this possibility is also recog- 
nized by Bossier, De gent, et jam. Atticae sacerdotalibus, 34, n. 
16. Generosus, 'highborn,' came to denote also those qualities 
of noble-mindedness and generosity which were usually indica- 
tive of high birth. Now Nepos does not state that Callias was 
not highborn ; his antithetical paronomasia says only that his 
high birth was not so outstanding a characteristic of him as his 
wealth, and in the subtle litotes which is involved in the same 
expression, Nepos gives us his opinion that Callias fell far short 
of the nobility of character which was to have been expected 
from his noble birth. It is not unlikely that Dio Chrysosto- 
mus, whose long residence at Rome and intimacy with court 
circles must have given him a wide acquaintance with Roman 
literature, has used Nepos as his source for the illustration in 
which he refers to Callias as Taireivos. Every detail of his state- 
ment has its almost exact parallel in Nepos' Miltiades or in the 
passage cited above from his Cimon. Undoubtedly then we 
shall be correct in regarding avSpl TairetvS) /cal ^pr^iaTa e^ovn 
as a translation of " non tam generosus quam pecuniosus." 
The word Taireivos, which is used to describe that which 
is on a lower level, may be applied to place, rank, feelings, or 
character. In the light of the foregoing considerations either 
Dio is using the word in reference to character or, in con- 
densing the account for the purpose of his illustration, he 
has not grasped the real significance of Nepos' expression. 
The other evidence we have found regarding the character 
of Callias 6 \aKKOTrXovTo<; warrants us in understanding 
these terms " non tam generosus " and Tatreiwk as re- 
ferring to his character. He must therefore be the man to 
whom Lucian refers in the passage cited above (p. 173) and 
hence also the one to whom, according to the first statement 
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of the scholiast, Cratinus refers in the 'Apx^oxoi as the 
son of Hipponicus. 12 

But the second statement 13 of the scholiast, according to 
which Aristophanes refers to Callias and his dissipations in 
the *%><h, seems to be at variance with this interpretation 
of the first statement. For the notices we have about the life 
of the elder Callias (Kirchner, Prosopogr. 7825) indicate that 
he can hardly have been still living when Aristophanes began 
his career as a comic poet in 427, 14 to say nothing of the later 
time when the T £lpai was probably produced. This fact is 
especially to be inferred from the information, which we 
have from two sources, 15 that he was present at the battle of 

12 The conclusion of this statement of the scholiast, rbv Sij/wv MeXtreiij, 
apparently disagrees with the fact, which we know from I.G. 11, 1023, 31 and 
43, that the Calliae and Hipponici were of the deme A7KVX1J. But Ditten- 
berger, Herm. xx (1885), 5, n. 2, gives us an explanation which very satis- 
factorily accounts for this discrepancy : " Aber Schol. Arist. Ran. 501 wird 
vielmehr gesagt KaXXias yd.p & 'IittovIkov iv MeXfrj; <pnei. Letztere Nach- 
richt hat schon deshalb viel fur sich, weil wir wissen, dass Melite ein von reichen 
und vornehmen Biirgern besonders gesuchtes Stadtquartier war; dann liegt 
aber die Vermuthung sehr nahe, dass auch in der Stelle aus Aristophanes' 
*(lpai (see note 13 below) nur von der Wohnung des Kallias die Rede war, 
und erst der Scholiast daraus auf die Gemeindeangehorigkeit geschlossen hat." 
He also shows that " die Worte oiiK McXIttjs najriylas bei Aristophanes sind 
fiir die vorliegende Frage ohne jede Bedeutung. Denn selbst auf Kallias 
bezogen, konnten sie ebenso gut die Wohnung, als die Heimathgemeinde an- 
deuten; und uberdies ist gewiss nicht Kallias, sondern Herakles gemeint." 
Cf. also Kirchner, Herm. xxxi (1896), 258 f. 

13 In the text of Rabe's edition of the scholia on Lucian, which is undoubtedly 
the best authority we have today, there is no comma before rbv Sij/wv MeXiretfs 
and no doubt this phrase is to be attributed to Cratinus rather than to Aris- 
tophanes. Even with the comma, as quoted by Kock for Cratinus, frag, n, 
it would seem more natural to construe the phrase with what precedes. How- 
ever, in Kock's citation of the scholium for Aristophanes, frag. 572 (1, 538), 
he seems to have followed Bergk (on Ar. *Qp<u, frag, xiii, in Meineke, 11, 1175) 
in placing a period after 'Sfyats, and Dittenberger in the passage cited above 
has done the same. If they are correct, we must then apply this phrase to 
the younger Callias. It is, of course, immaterial for the purpose of our argu- 
ment to which Callias it applies. 

14 Anon. Trcpi Kw/jufSlas, 11, Kaibel, Com. Gr. Frag., p. 8. 

"Schol. Ar. Nub. 64; Plut. Arist. 5. The argument of Petersen (Quaes. 
de hist. gent. Alt. 40), " quaecumque ex his vera sunt, in Hipponicum patrem 
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Marathon, clad in his priestly robes as SaBovy^o<i. It would, 
then, at first thought, seem that this second statement of the 
scholiast must refer to the grandson of o XaK/coirXovTos , 
who was notorious for the very sins indicated, 16 and who 
was lampooned as a spendthrift and dissipated fellow by 
Aristophanes in the Birds, 284-286, Frogs, 432-434, and 
Ecclesiazusae, 810-81 1. The information given in the third 
and fourth statements of the scholiast also appears at first 
sight to be more in keeping with what we know of the char- 
acter of the younger Callias, and this led Meineke, who agrees 
{op. cit. 11, 220 f.) that the first citation from the scholiast 
refers to the elder Callias, to the conclusion {op. cit. 11, 24), 
which Kock, op. cit. 1, 15, accepts, that the rest of the scholium 
refers to the younger Callias. But since this younger Callias 
was in command of the Athenian hoplites at Lechaeum in 
390, 17 and was sent as an ambassador to Sparta in 371, 18 he 
cannot have been old enough at the time of the production 
of the 'Apx^oxoi to have been lampooned as a spendthrift 
and adulterer (cf. Kock, op. cit. 1, hi, frag. ^^^). The same 
conclusion is also reached from the fact that his father Hip- 
ponicus was not born until after the death of Miltiades, for 
at that time Hipponicus' mother Elpinice, as we are informed 
by Plutarch, Cim. 4, was still a girl and unwed. Busolt, 
op. cit. in, 1, 504, n. 2, says that the younger Callias cannot 
have been born much before 452. Both Meineke, op. cit. 11, 
220 f., and Kock, Crat. frag. 333, are therefore compelled to 

ea potius quam in Calliam cadere censeo, cum temporum ratio vix permittat, 
ut eum, quern legatum anno 440 Susam missum esse videbimus, annis quadra- 
ginta antea daduchum fuisse statuamus," has no force whatsoever; for it is 
not at all inherently unlikely that a man in his thirties, or even earlier, should 
at the death of his father enter upon a priestly office, which was hereditary 
in his family, and that this same man in his seventies, or even later, should be 
still active enough to go from Athens to Sparta and participate in deliberations 
for the establishment of peace. Welzel (Progr. Vratisl. 1888, xi-xii) has no 
doubt that the passages above mentioned refer to the elder Callias. 

16 For numerous references to this fact see Kirchner, op. cit. 7826. 

17 Cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. v, 254-255, and Kirchner, op. cit. 7826. 
18 Xen. Hell, vi, 3, 2-3; Diod. xv, 50; Dion. H. de Lys. 12; Plut. Ages. 28. 
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assume that the third and fourth statements of the scholiast 
must refer to some other play or plays of Cratinus than the 
'Ap^t'Xo^ot. If we accept this explanation we must assume 
that the scholiast has confused the elder and the younger 
Callias, and that the two passages quoted from Cratinus 
without the title of the play are from one or two of his later 
plays. That we are not to attempt to harmonize all four 
statements of the scholiast by assuming that the first state- 
ment also refers to the younger Callias, is shown not only 
by the argument of Bergk, op. cit. 21, that the Callias of the 
'ApxiXoxot must have been a man who had already attained 
some prominence in order to be the object of the poet's ridi- 
cule, but also by the result secured above, that the passage 
in Lucian upon which this scholium is a comment undoubtedly 
refers to the elder Callias. 

But when we examine very carefully the third statement, 
which refers to the debts of Callias, we find, as Bergk sug- 
gested (I.e.), a serious difficulty with the interpretation given 
above. For, although the younger Callias was a notorious 
spendthrift (cf. especially Andoc. 1, 130 f.), nevertheless at 
the time of the death of his father Hipponicus, which may 
have occurred near the close of the year 424, 19 but surely did 

19 [Andoc] 4, 13 : Te\ew/)<ravros 'IttttovIkov <tt parriyovvTos iwi ArjXlif. 
Cf. Thuc. iv, 80-101. The statement of the Pseudo-Andocides that Hipponicus 
met his death as a general in the battle of Delium has been regarded with sus- 
picion because Thucydides does not mention that fact, and it has been thought 
that the name Hipponicus was probably confused with that of Hippocrates, 
who was the commanding general at Delium and lost his life in that battle. 
Petersen, op. cit. 43, accepts the statement of the Pseudo-Andocides as evi- 
dence that Hipponicus lost his life in that battle, but thinks that he was not 
there in the capacity of general. This view is also adopted by Welzel, op. cit. 
xx. Beloch, Attische Politik seit Pericles, 305, does not express himself on the 
question of the date of Hipponicus' death, but agrees with Petersen regarding 
the generalship, although he admits that " die Sache an sich nicht unmoglich 
ware, wenn auch das Schweigen des Thukydides auffallt." Dittenberger, op. 
cit. 34, rejects the entire statement and thinks the error arose from the simi- 
larity of names and the fact that Hipponicus had held command in the same 
region two years before. This is also the opinion of Swoboda (Pauly-Wissowa, 
viii, 1908, s. v. Hipponikos) and probably of Busolt, op. cit. m, 2, 1150 n. 
Kirchner, op. cit. 7658, accepts the statement as evidence for the death of 
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occur sometime between 426 20 and 421 (Ath. 218 b), he came 
into possession of a very large fortune, 21 and while he im- 
mediately began to waste it in the most riotous fashion, so 
much so that the poet Eupolis made him the butt of his 
ridicule in the KoXa/ee?, 22 produced in 42 1, 23 we do not find 
any reference to his ' financial embarrassment ' until the time 
of the Birds (284-286 and Schol.), and it is after this time 
that most of the references to him as tfotf/uwSou/uez'o? are 
to be dated. 24 Thus we see that it is extremely unlikely that 
he should have been lampooned w eva rwv Kard^peav at 
any time by our poet Cratinus, whose last play, the Tivrivq, 
was brought out in 423. 26 To assume that this was done by 
the younger Cratinus would be to attribute to the scholiast a 
confusion of the elder and younger Cratinus in addition to a 
confusion of the elder and younger Callias. There is, how- 
ever, as Bergk has pointed out (op. cit. 22), an incident in 
the life of the elder Callias to which the scholiast's third 
statement might well refer. Demosthenes, 19, 273, tells us 
that although Callias made a celebrated peace with Persia, 
yet the Athenians, on the charge that he accepted a bribe 

Hipponicus in the last half of 424 but expresses doubt about the generalship. 
The fact that the names Hipponicus and Hippocrates are somewhat similar 
and hence might possibly be confused is by no means evidence that they were 
so confused. The silence of Thucydides, although somewhat strange, can be 
explained on the assumption that Hippocrates had the chief command and 
that Hipponicus played a subordinate part. Hipponicus' successful operations 
at Tanagra two years before (cf. Thuc. in, 91 and Diod. xn, 65, 3) would 
afford a good reason for his reassignment to a command upon resumption of 
operations in the same region. Two names are lacking from the list of generals 
for this year (cf. Beloch, Alt. Pol. 291 f., 305 f.) and it is not impossible that 
Hipponicus was one of these two generals. The fact that he had died before 
421 (Ath. 218 b) is also in harmony with this idea. 

20 Cf . the above-mentioned notices of his command at Tanagra in 426. 

21 Lys. 19, 48 and Ath. 218 b. 

22 Schol. Ar. Av. 284; Max. Tyr. 20, 7; Philostr. Vit. Soph, 11, no, 31 
Kayser ; also the fragments of the K6Xok«s. 

23 Cf. Ar. Pax Argum. 1; Ath. 218 b. 

24 Cf . Kirchner, op. cit. 7826, and Pape, Wbrlerb. d. gr. Eigennamen, KaXKlas, 
2, b, 7. 

26 Ar. Nub. Argum. v, and [Lucian], Macrob. 25. 
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in connection with the embassy to Persia, were almost ready 
to kill him, and imposed upon him a fine of fifty talents. A 
fine of this size may well have made it necessary for even so 
wealthy a man as Callias to borrow money on a mortgage. 
Both Bergk, op. cit. 21, and Meineke, who argues against 
Bergk's interpretation (op. cit. 11, 221), fail to see that the 
explanation added by the scholiast in the statement we are 
considering shows in just what sense Callias is called any fiaTias, 
and fits the assumed case of the elder Callias exactly. No 
doubt Cratinus found great pleasure in taking advantage of 
the temporary embarrassment of the ' richest man ' to ridi- 
cule him w? eva tS>v Kardxpewv, and in calling him a 
' marked man ' because his name was posted among the 
mortgaged debtors. There is no indication of any such 
temporary ' financial embarrassment ' of the younger Callias 
until long after the death of Cratinus. 

Since, as we have seen, the passage just discussed probably 
refers to the elder Callias, we shall also undoubtedly be right 
in believing, with Bergk, op. cit. 22, that the last statement 
of our scholiast also refers to the elder Callias. We have 
no other information about Phocus except a remark at the 
end of this same scholium, Se <3>omco9 o&to? fioixaXiSa eZ%e 
ryvvalica, i<f> rj ical iaXco KaWtws, which very likely is but an 
amplification of the statement under consideration. Nor do 
we know that the character of the elder Callias was above 
reproach in this respect. It may be that the lechery which 
made the younger Callias so notorious and which there is 
evidence to believe existed also in the life of his father Hip- 
ponicus, 26 was inherited from the grandsire. The fact that he 
held one of the two most sacred religious offices of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries is no argument against this supposition ; for 
his notorious grandson inherited the same office (Xen. Hell. 
VI, 3, 3) after he had become known as a scrapegrace, 27 and 

26 Plat. Crat. 384 B, 391 C; Xen. Mem. iv, 8, 4; Apol. 2; Petersen, op. 
cit. 46; Swoboda, op. cit. vin, 1909. 

27 Andoc. 1, 130-131: All the evidence goes to show that the office of 
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probably passed it on to his descendants (Dittenberger, op. tit. 
10 and 22). Having determined that three of the statements 
(1, 3, 4) of our scholiast undoubtedly refer to Callias 6 Xaic- 
/eoVXovTos, we now need to make but one assumption, by 
no means impossible, in order to harmonize the entire scholium 
and save the reputation of our scholiast. May it not be 
that Aristophanes in the *£lpai, in holding up to ridicule the 
sins of the younger Callias, took occasion to trace them back 
to the famous grandsire? But whatever may be the truth 
regarding the statement attributed to the r £lpai, it cannot 
affect the validity of our argument concerning the statements 
assigned to Cratinus. 

If then these three references (1, 3, 4) to Cratinus all con- 
cern the elder Callias, it would seem most likely, in view of 
the omission of the name of the play in the last two, that they 
are all derived from the 'Ap^i\o^oi. In reading the last 
statement we are struck at once by the rhythm of the closing 
words rdXavra Soma, eh to /it) icpidijvai. These words might, 
of course, fit more than one kind of verse. There is, how- 
ever, a fragment (10 K) of the 'Apxi'Xo^oi which, after the 
first three syllables, has exactly the same rhythm, 

'Epacr/xoWS»7 Bd0iw7T€ Tutv ao}po\et(iii>. 

This verse, which imitates a verse of Archilochus (P.L.G. 
n 3 , frag. 79), 

Epa<7iJ.ovl8rj XaptXae, \pfjlJ-a. rot ytXoiov, 

is cited by Hephaestion, xv, 7, with the statement that 
Cratinus, when he wrote it, did not understand this meter, 
and the scholium on the passage explains that he had wrongly 
substituted an iamb for an anapaest in the third place. Bergk's 
explanation (op. tit. 8) that the poet was hindered from follow- 
ing the meter accurately by the proper name Bd.8i.Tnre, does 
not form a valid excuse, because it was very easy to make the 
verse metrically correct by the insertion of a particle like 8e 

Sq.SoOxos was held for life and that there never were two persons holding 
this office at any one time. Cf. Dittenberger, op. oil. 20-22. 
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or 76 after 'T&pao-novtBr). Now the words rdkavra B6vra ek 
to fir) lepidrjvai would need only an initial w _ w to make 
a verse exactly corresponding to the fragment (10 K) cited 
above, showing the same error in the use of the meter, 
and the same ithyphallic close, which Hephaestion says 
(xv, 2) is characteristic of this meter. We need not be 
troubled by the hiatus which these words contain, for al- 
though it is rare, it does occur in many kinds of verse, 28 and 
in this verse it occurs between cola where the meter changes. 29 
In explaining the origin of this meter, Hephaestion, xv, 2-6, 
says that Archilochus was the first to unite different kinds 
of cola in the same verse, that he formed this particular meter 
by uniting an anapaestic hephthemimer and an ithyphallic, 
and that Cratinus and other poets who came after Archilochus 
gave this verse a different metrical constitution and developed 
it into a true prosodiac tetrameter. 30 It is possible that our 
poet in the 'Apx^oxoi, which is probably the earliest of his 
plays from which any fragments have come down to us, is 
just beginning to be interested in this meter and has inad- 
vertently omitted one mora. The other examples of the 
same meter which occur in the fragments of the poet 31 are 
correct in this respect, or perhaps we had better say, show 
the final fixed form which the meter assumed in the hands 
of Cratinus and his contemporaries, and which, because of 
the peculiarly pleasing effect of its rhythm, became popular 
with the fifth-century comic poets (cf. White, op. cit. 223). 
The hiatus points to the time when the hephthemimer and 
the ithyphallic were regarded as distinct component elements 
or cola of the verse and before they were welded into a more 

28 Cf. Ar. Vesp. 298, 315 ; Crat. frag. 241. 

29 For examples of hiatus between cola, where the meter changes, cf. Ar. 
Ran. 262, 325, 1345 ; Lys. 1302 ; Ack. 336, 337, 341, 671 ; Vesp. 641 ; Thesm. 972. 

30 For a careful extended explanation of the origin of this meter, see White, 
Verse of Greek Comedy, 297-306. 

31 Frag. 30, 57, 58, 323 K and perhaps the last verse of frag. 240 K. The 
explanation given above, of course, argues against Bergk's assignment (op. cit. 
o-n) of frag. 323 K to the 'Apx'Xojcot. 
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complete whole with a change in the usual place of the main 
pause. Is it not probable that the words apparently quoted 
by the scholiast belong to the same choral ode as the prosodiac 
verse quoted by Hephaestion? 

These two fragments of Cratinus are alike not only in 
meter but also in thought. The mock patronymic 'EpaafioviSt) 
and the epithet dapoXeiav might well be applied to Callias, 
the seducer of another man's wife. As we know nothing 
whatever of any Athenian of the fifth century by the name 
of Bddnnros, 32 perhaps this word is to be regarded as a 
nickname for Callias (cf. Hipponicus, the family name). 
The expression 'Epao-/j.oviSr) BdOnnre, ' Horsesport, son of 
Lecher,' might then refer to Callias, his wealth and fondness 
for horses, and his relations with women, e.g. the wife of 
Phocus. Or possibly BdOnnre is a ' surprise ' for fiadvTr\ovaio<; 
or ftaOvTrXovTos and to be taken as an adjective, meaning 
' horse-rich.' For Callias' interest in horses we have the 
statement of another scholium 3S that he won three victories 
in the chariot race at Olympia. If this explanation of the 
meaning of BdOnnre is correct, we have in this word a corrob- 
oration of Hephaestion's statement that Cratinus, when he 
wrote this verse, did not understand this kind of meter, for 
the word ought more properly to be spelled Badvlirire on 
the analogy of words like /3a8va<yicr)<i and ftadvepye'w. This 
spelling would have suited the meter exactly. For the use 
of this compound with the meaning indicated we have such 
parallels as fiaOvyripay; , ' advanced in age,' ftaBvSevSpos , 
' deep-wooded, abounding in trees,' /3a#v&>fo? , ' far-famed,' 
fiadvKapTro<; , ' rich in fruits,' and pia0vTr\ovTo<; , ' abounding 
in wealth.' 

32 In the fourth century a man of this name brought suit to repeal the Lep- 
tinian law, on the ground that it was unconstitutional, and died during the 
progress of the trial. His son Apsephion continued the trial in 355/4, and in 
the interest of the prosecution Demosthenes made a speech (20). This is the 
only Athenian of this name of whom we have any record. Cf. Kirchner, op. 
cit. 2814. Of course it is not impossible that some ancestor of the same name 
is referred to in the fragment (10 K) of Cratinus. 

33 On Ar. Nub. 64. Cf. Robert, Herm. xxxv (1900), 177. 
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If it seems incredible to any one, in spite of Hephaestion's 
statement, that Cratinus, in the definite attempt to imitate 
the famous verse of Archilochus, should have misconceived 
the meter, it is possible to assume that he actually wrote 

^EipaxrfuavlSrq Ba#vi'7nre tu>v dtopoAeiW, 

and that Hephaestion wrongly imputed to the ignorance of 
Cratinus what was the result of a very natural and easy error 
in the transmission of the text. In this case we should also 
have to suppose that our scholiast, in referring to Cratinus' 
statement about Callias and the wife of Phocus, has quoted 
somewhat freely from a passage containing some such verse as 

rdXavra. ye fxrjv Tpta SoVra eis to fi-rj KpiOfjvai, 
or that the expression Takavja hovra ek to fit] /cpiOrjvai 
is a trimetrical colon such as is often found associated with 
prosodiac verse (cf. White, op. cit. 218, § 485). In any case 
the similarity between the two fragments, both in subject 
matter and meter, is marked enough to lend a certain proba- 
bility to our assignment of them to the same choral ode. 34 
If the first and last statements of the scholiast are taken from 
the 'A/3%i\o^oi, it seems hardly probable that the third 
statement was derived from any other play. 

If then the 'A^t'Xo^oi contained this reference to the debts 
of Callias, we can undoubtedly determine the date of the 
play to the year. After the death of Cimon in the autumn 
of 449, Callias went as an ambassador to Persia to treat for 
peace. 35 Although the peace which was arranged was a good 
one for Athens, we have seen (pp. 180 f.) that upon his return 
Callias was accused of accepting a bribe from the Persian 
king, and fined in the sum of fifty talents. Petersen, op. 
cit. 41, thinks that this treatment is inconsistent with the 
fact that the Athenians erected an altar of peace and a statue 
of Callias in commemoration of his services to the state on 

34 In content and meter still another fragment (4 K), evSorn irpwKT&s 
oipet, might easily belong to the same ode. 

36 Cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. m, 617-618; Forsch. 11, 71-82; Busolt, op. cit. 
nl > J > 345-358- 
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this occasion, 36 and that Demosthenes, our authority for the 
story, has charged to the account of Callias the well-known 
fine of fifty talents which was imposed upon his father-in-law 
Miltiades, after his unsuccessful expedition to Paros, 37 and 
paid by Cimon after the death of Miltiades. 38 Welzel, how- 
ever (op. cit. xvii f.), has defended and harmonized the two 
statements, that Callias made the celebrated peace with 
Persia and that he was fined fifty talents for bribery upon 
his return to Athens. Demosthenes was picking out an 
effective antithesis, and if he had invented the story of this 
fine for rhetorical purposes, Aeschines would hardly have 
failed to call him to account for it in his speech. The peace 
concluded by Callias was at the time really disappointing to 
the Athenian people (Meyer, Forsch. 18). In fact, however, 
it marked the end of the great struggle with Persia. Com- 
merce began to flourish and the Athenian hegemony became 
stronger and stronger. It is not surprising that in later times 
it assumed an importance not attributed to it at the time. 
And besides, Boeckh 39 has shown that the statue of Callias 
and the altar of peace were not erected until after the time 
of Demosthenes. There is then absolutely no reason for 
doubting the truth of the statement as made by Demosthenes. 
Even though Callias was the wealthiest man in Athens, the 
imposition of so large a fine may well have caused him some 
temporary embarrassment and compelled him to borrow some 
money on a mortgage. This must have occurred immediately 
after his return, and the reference to it in Cratinus would 
be effective only within a very short time after the trial. 
That Callias was soon in high favor again is shown by the 
fact that he was a member of the important embassy which 
set out to Sparta in 446/5 and arranged the Thirty Years 
Peace. 40 It is impossible, however, that after the autumn of 

36 Plut. Cim. 13; Paus. I, 8, 2. 

37 Hdt. vi, 136 ; Nep. Mil. 7. The siege of Paros probably occurred in 489. 
Cf. Busolt, op. cit. 11, 598, and Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. v, 338. 

38 Cf. Hdt. vi, 136; Busolt, op. cit. in, 1, 91. 

39 Die Staatsh. d. Ath. i 3 , 453 c. Cf. also p. 313. 

40 Diod. xii, 7 ; Busolt, op. cit. in, 1, 436 ; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. in, 346 A. 
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449, the embassy of Callias to Susa, his return to Athens, 
and his trial, should all have taken place in time to permit 
the reference to him w eva t&v Kard^peav in a play pro- 
duced in the spring of 448. The trial undoubtedly took place 
in the summer or autumn of 448 and the 'Ap^tXo^ot must 
have been produced in the spring of 447. 41 To assume a 
later date than this would be too late for the reference to the 
recent death of Cimon (cf. pp. 172 f. above). Furthermore, if, 
as seems likely, the 'Ap^i'Xo^ot attacked some of the new 
changes in the policy of the state which followed the death of 
Cimon, the spring of 448 would probably have been too early for 
their development, and the nature of the play would have made 
the death of Cimon seem sufficiently recent in the spring of 447. 
We believe we have shown conclusively that the scholium 
on Luc. Jup. trag. 48, as well as the passage on which it is a 
comment, refers to Callias 6 XukkottXovto^, and that the 
first, third, and fourth statements of this scholium are taken 
from the 'AjO^i'Xo^ot of Cratinus. This last conclusion is 
greatly strengthened by the fact that the closing words of 
the fourth statement of the scholium seem to be in the same 
meter as frag. 10 K of the 'Ap^;t\o^;ot, and this is the com- 
paratively rare prosodiac meter. This fragment seems also 
to refer unmistakably to Callias o XaKKoVXouTo?. From 
the reference in the third statement of the scholium to Callias 
as a mortgaged debtor, which could apply to him only during 
a time of temporary financial embarrassment probably oc- 
casioned by the fine of fifty talents inflicted on him in the 
year 448, we are able with a good deal of certainty to place 
the production of the play in the spring of 447. 

41 When Couat, Arist. et Vane. com. all. o, said, " Les Archiloques doivent 
avoir 6te repr£sentes aprts le proces de Callias," he seems to have believed, 
for reasons not explained by him, that the statement of the scholiast regarding 
the debts of Callias was to be referred to the Apx*Xox<«, but in dating the 
trial of Callias in 445 he must have followed Duncker, op. cit. v. 87, whose 
" sehr ungliicklicher Gedanke, dass Demosthenes eine Verwechslung begangen 
habe und Kallias in Wirklichkeit wegen des dreissigjahrigen Friedens mit 
Sparta 446, bei dem er nach Diod. xn, 7 einer der Unte handler war, verurtheilt 
sei," has been completely refuted by Meyer, Forsch. 11, 81. 



